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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sipney will receive our thanks—we shall make early use of fris com- 
munication. 
Y. R. must accept our apology. : 
C. X. and others will find themselves answered in our next. 


I 


BERWICK STREET. 

“* Romeo and Juliet” was perform- 
ed on the 20th instant, by ‘* the re- 
gular company; however much 
‘came tardy off,’’ there was no- 
thing ‘‘ overdone,” and the per- 
formers, as Mathews’ American 
Host would say, ‘ fulfilled propri- 
ety” savein the instance of the short- 
sighted Tybalt, whom we should 
conceive, by his introducing specta- 
cles into tragedy, to be related to 
some of our patent managers. Ju- 
liet was decidedly the finest effort of 
the evening, and perhaps the most 
successful that we have seen on the 
private boards. There was scarcely 
one scene better than another, but 
all gave much promise, and some 
of the passages were beantifully 
given. Her voice is not sufficiently 
matured, but her features are capa- 
bie of strong and varied expression, 
which was however too violently 
used, as it destroys the artlessness, 
of Juliet, and renders her Lady 
Macbeth-ical. We would advise this 
young lady to study the discrimina- 
tion of character, and we may pro- 
mise her much future achievement. 
Romeo was well, but not passion- 
ately played ; Mercutio, though ‘not 
so deep as a well,” still, for the 
occasion, was ‘* enough :” the 
Friar sermonized ; Old Capulet read 
well ; and one gentleman imitated 
Macreapy (of course by accident) 
verycleverly. ‘* Frightened to Death” 
followed. The audience was of the 
most fashionable kind, and fully 
appreciated the respective talents of 
their entertainers. 


We attended this place of private 
amusement on Thursday, but at so late 
an hour that we can afford but an im- 
perfect account of the. performance. 
Mr. THELWALL, in his consideration of 
the character of Richard the Third, 
contends that the “ crook’d back’d 
tyrant” is a lauyhing hypocrite; and 
the gentleman who enacted it on this 
evening entered fully into the spirit of 
this conception—nay, he exceeded his 
authority, and made every body merry 
around him. A deficiency of sense, 
and an absence of genius are betrayed, 
where a man descends to imitate; and 
this is abundantly proved—for alZ mar- 
merists catch at faults instead of beau-, 
ties. The personator of Richard ad- 
hered with singular precision to the ab- 
surdities of our living Garrick, without 
stumbling upon one original thought. 
The minor parts miserably filled, al- 
though a profusion of white plumes 
flitted were gracefully upon the air. Rich- 
mond, we believe, was played by the 
Buskin of the farce. Comedy is de- 
cidedly his forte, though we would ad-) 
vise him to lay aside the hope of becom- 
ing a Crichton—iu bustle comedy he 
may ultimately become respectable, 
but dance, song, imitations (these last 
we suspect were his original ideas, thus 
cunningly introduced to his admirers) — 
these things, if done well, shouid be 
cautiously exercised; but done ill, they 
shew indeéd “ a pitiful ambition.” 


Royat GaRpens, VAUXHALL, 
opens with unusual splendor, on 
the 3fst of May. A full description 
of the amusements, &c. will be 
given in our next. 
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MR. YATES. 


THE most minute things are some- 
times of importance, and it may be a 
matter to be decided in future how our 
leading articles should be served up; 
whether the cayenne of criticism should 
be equally sprinkled “ all over” as Day 
and Martin express it; whether a hui 
flavor should be given to its commence- 
ment, or whether we should set out 
with a tedious string of unfigurative 
numerals, for the satisfaction of those 
who “ like to be particular in, dates,” 
aud beg to be informed in what attic, 
and at what hour, an actor was born, 
and where he suffered his first appear- 
atice. This need not, however, be dis- 
cussed here, as we have, in the preseut 
itistance, but little pampering for either 
taste. Our opinion of the subject of 
this memoir may be expressed in a few 
sentences ‘‘ vir sapit,” &c. Mr. Yates 
is one of these many actors, though in 
‘the first class of them, that are good 
rather than great, and are tsually de- 
‘iiOriinated clever, Now “ clever,” as 
applied to an actor, is like “ good” to 
distinguish the poet—it means indif- 
ferent—and 45 nothing is more soporific 
than poetry when it is too good to be 
bad, and too bad to be good ; so an ac- 
tor, with penetration enough to survey, 
without acuteness to analyse, is not 
qualified to fill that niche iu the temple 
vou. 4. 


of the arts which the great parent of 
the drama rudely yet durably shaped 
for him, Mr. Y. as we have said, ranks 
high in this “ clever class,” and a re- 
cent pérformance, to which we shall 
presently allude, ought perhaps to exalt 
him above it. The forte of this gentle- 
man is, undoubtedly, imitation; not 
directly as regards individuality of man- 
ner, but a faeility of presenting an epi- 
tome of diffusive habit: yet it is always 
a palpable imitati pasteboard cut 
for the purpose, with features fresh 
painted fur anew expression. He has 





not, like MatHews, that rapid cffu- ~ 


sion, plunging not only into every sub- 
ject, but into each recess of that sub- 
ject, and in every form, untutored and 
unrestrained. YATES can caricature, 
but he seems to have taken up the qua- 
lifeation from chance or circumstauce, 
rather than from nature; and his por- 
trait is rather drawn from a copy than 
from the. great original, humanity. If, 
however, his versatility is not so exqui- 
site as that of Matuews, his talents 
extend to a sphere in which that gentle- 
man never was “ at home,” at least he 
has long since “ gone out.” The pre- 
tensions of Mr. Yares as a tragedian, 
though not of the first, are far from a 
mean order; and here alone his capa- 
bilities would stamp -him_ respectable. 
L 
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But it is his performance of the Cornet, in 
“ Pride shall have a Fall,” which has 
introduced Mr. Y. to the publie as an 
able aud discriminating artist. He gives 
a richly coloured but not outraged 
picture of that contemptible race of 
things, which, as they certainly belong 
neither tu the first nor second, must be 
a portion of what Juan distinguishes 
as the “ third” sex. We confess that 
this performance has considerably ex- 
alted the actor in our opinion, as it has 
advanced him in the estimatiun of the 
public, and we should hope of the 
reverend avthor of the play, who may 
well receive Mr. Y.’s success as one of 
thuse adventitious “helps” which, in 
some lucky mvod, good naturedly leap 
over the lack of merit, and make an 
interest where all was “ flat and unpro- 
fitable.” Mr. Yates has, we believe, 
(for thy sake, dear reader, we had almost 
said, we fear) met with none of those 
vicissitudes in the dramatic career 
which supply so many shocks to philo- 
sophy, and chuckles to the curious. He 
has never gone “ fifty miles on fvot,” 
across the country, in a scarcity of 
every thing, perhaps, save hope and 
eppetite, with an overture to some inn- 
yard manager whose company is full, or 
who receives you with that hard “ ada- 
mantine, no!” which comes like the 
“ it won't sell,” of a bookseller, when 
“ we authors” give them the preference. 
Mr. Y. in the summer of 1817, was in- 
duced by MatTHews to personate the 
Manager in the “ Actress of all Work,” 
at that resort of spendthrifts and beauty 
‘Boulogne-sur-Mer. His success equal- 
ling his expectations, he accompanied 


.MatHews to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


where, being determined to study the 
personification of characters in the 
legitimate drama, he made his debut 
as Jago with considerable success, and 
from .thence proceeded to Edinburgh, 
where he made his first bow to a Scotch 
audience in the character of Shylock. 
Here he remained one season, when an 
opportuuity being afforded him of trying 
his strength before a London audience, 


ke appeared at Covent Garden in No- 
vember, 1818, in the character of Jago, 
where his success procured him an‘en- 
gagement, which has been, und we hope 
will still be, retained by his talent for 
mimickry, and his usefulness as a geneval 
actor, 

On November 30th, 1823, Mr. Y. was 
married at Bath, to that promising 
actress Miss Brunton, formerly of Co. 
vent Gaiden. 

—-— 


MINOR-IES, No. 11. 
Miss KIMBELL. 


“ A handkerchief she has 
All wrought with silk and gold, 
Which she tostay ber trickling tears, 
Before her eyes does hold.” 
-4ncient Ballad. 

There is a way of getting to men's 
hearts, at least a fancied way, which, 
we imagine, has been trod by woman 
from the walks of Paradise to the walks 
of the Piazza—a kind of a languishing, 
everpowering, not to be warded method 
—an intellectual pressure in arms, and 
then staring with the eves—we cannot 
break away, because it is unimannerly ; 
although we may not admire even a 
lady to “ hold us by the button ;” there. 
fore, we endeavour to be sociable. Now 
this is the kind of ruse in which Miss 
Kimbell indulges:—she has no science 
in her hits, and therefore closes with 
you—she is sv pathetic that, despite 
of the fortunate quantum of philosophic 
indifference with which naturebas armed 
men against the “loud complaints” of 
women—so much-does she implore you 
to think of her hardships, that it is im- 
possible to shake her off, and exclaim— 
“Goto your parish.” We never saw 
her yet, but it was “ Enter Miss Kim- 
bell, with an eye ‘to be let for tears’ 
before she got to the third hne,—the 
fodgers took possession, and there they 
staid all the evening, in spite of many 
ejecting sighs—aud forcible entrys of 
forcible handkerchiefs. Miss Kimbell 
is. the Queen of Grief—the rape of 
Lucrece is the picture for her fan— 
and a Cupid, with his shoulder put out, 
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for her train-hearer,—she has all the in- 
sipidity of water-gruel without its medi- 
cine. Wedo not doubt but Miss Kim- 
bell in the tambour or satin-stitch busi- 
ness might take the lead—but on the 
stage, she will ever work at the tail, 
“Hard words—harsh truth,” but so it is- 

Mr. 8. Kemsce in our next. 

@, 
—>-— 
THE HOLIDAY. 

Well, well—laugh! laugh, and be 
mad ! but let not your shouting hap- 
Piness insult my gvief, and disturb 
its dream. I would not have my 
spirit’s loneliness broken in upon by 
your thoughtless, mindless merri- 
ment—There are, or have been mo- 
ments when.I could smile too, and 
quibble with you to the latest word 
—but not now. Whzt were the 
value of years, of ages, spent in this 
empty round of volubility ? one mo- 
ment’s thought is worth it all. 

** How beautifulis all this waving 
sunshine,” cried I, as a thousand 
gay and laughing visages shone 
around me, basking in their holiday 
freedom—*‘ how like the magnificent 
expansion of the deity! and how 
happy and full of hope are all these 
crowding things that encompas; me 
here, like sporting, plunging waters 
round a barren isle, 1 feel the 
mockery of their enjoyments dash- 
ing upon me." I saw every face 
wrapt and laden with the suavity of 
delicious contentment; every ex- 
ternal and inanimate emblem of 
joy received animation from the 
fervid glow which lightened from 
within.—I could see the heart's wine 
revelling in their eyes, and arming 
every feature forthe contest ofmirth, 
and I turned to myself involuntarily, 
for there was a distraction in the 
scene that supersedes for a time 
that enduring melancholy, which is 
the curse or blessing of nature. I 
turned to inyself, tu my. own present 
being, and to a momentary futurity ; 


yet 1 would not have exchanged that 
feeling, bitter, intense as it was,and 
stillis, for more than the released 
frivolity of the crowd could have 
proffered in its place. There is an 
indefinite pride in the consciousness 
of being alone, which repays us for 
the best intercourse of society. 

Oh, they will talk to me of romance 
—to me nothing is romantic. The 
picture or the promise may receive 
the youthfulheightening and endow- 
ments of ardour—the majesty of 
Achilles may be extolled into a giant 
—but the unskilled, unvitiated mind 
can detect the true movements, and 
the bound and pointing summit of 
reality, which the conclusions of 
perverted imagination would com- 
mingle with unformed matter, I 
cannot sit down with the logic of 
‘« this might be,” as compassed by 
possibility. I am not easy of coné 
viction, but that which I can com- 
prehend and feel, I will not imagine 
a fiction. 

In the morning all had been an- 
Aicipation—the’ fulness of the day 
called up the plenitude of heart, 
and a burried excitement of passion 
—it is now night, and the songs of 
the delighted jubilee have subsided 
to a murmur, a lingerilig cadence 
of sighs. The splendour and gra- 
tification of the day are past, and 
their dying life has begotten a dis- 
appointed weariness. And has the 
ardour of the inorning, the enjey- 
mentofthe noon, when the pulses 
leap unbidden to riotous concord, 
left ye but this—this calm unrecrea- 
tive laxity, this interval of ennui, ere 
you sink upon the bosom of Lethe? 
alas! how often do we look back 
upon our gayest hours, and shudder 
at their vacancy. Life, then,is but 
a holiday—a promised feast, where 
every nan puts on his gayest robe, 
and wreathes his brow with the live- 
liest offerings of the ear.h—cypress, 
methinks, were afittergarland. He 
L2 
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reddenswith expectation atthe dawn, 
and loses his collected strength, or 
receives proportionate diversion, as 
he goes on—his zenith arrives, and 
he.is already fatigued, yet he has 
much to eccomplish—he sees others 
thronging forward, and apparently 
happy in the pursuit of happiness, 
and again dashes onward—still be- 
lieving in the assumed delight with 
which every feature is disguised 
for the office of deceit—And what 
is the evening of this forced and 
overcharged festival Alas! he is 
oppressed, and broken in. spirit, 
dissatisfied with himself and others ; 
the sun has scorched him, or he 
is chilled by the shade of night; 
some grain of dust, excited by the 
living wind, tortures his eye, and 
he drops, parched with thirst, upon 
the pavement. The banquet is past, 
the objects that pampered his pas- 
sions pamper them no more ; fa- 
iuiliarity has rendered them taste- 
less, he welcomes the protracted 
oblivion,.and finds, whatever he has 
been, 

“Tis something better not to be.” 
There may be some minds that 
quicken most to the reviving day- 
break ; to mine, the twilight of even - 
ing is the more endearing, and the 
after glories come forth star by star, 
as if but the result of the kindling 
imagination. I looked but now upon 
that vault of worlds ; I gave one 
thought upon its infinitude; and then 
to feel myself surrounded by that 
multitude of jubilee adorers—the 
tinsel-worshippers—their glittering 
show demolished, the freshness of 
the tawdry array dissolved in the 
dragging, tviling. negligence of 
heated exertion, and ending in pro- 
faneness, and tumultuous phrenzy. 
God ! are these thy crea‘ures,shaped 
in thine own image, the lords of this 
intelligent creation !| [am not versed 
in the doctrines of the sects, but if 
man is lost, it is his weakness and 
not his guilt that condemns him: we 


may spurn him for his folly, but this 
is all. 

Yet with these things I an doomed 
to dwell, nay, to lean to. them for 
succour—the meanest of the mean 
mass has sense enough to grasp my 
hand, and claim me as a fellow- 
prisoner—as a son cf the same sire. 
I assent to the equality—then what 
am I ?~and wherefore am I here ‘— 

B. 
———— 


Time’s Sawdust. 
MY DREAM. 

The last show-day I unfortunate - 
ly walked near Carlton Palace—I 
was. annoyed and stunned by the 
incessant whirling of carriages, 
trampling of horses, running of 
livery-servants. The Duke of Wel- 
lington’s coach drove up :—his Grace 
alighted—‘‘ Why, aye,” thought I, 
“* his Grace is a great man ;—he looks 
like. a great man. Surely a con- 
sciousness of being great makes us 
greater—self-conceitlends its breath 
to this bladder man,. and he flies 
the higher from. his own opinion. 
His Grace, I was saying looked 
like a great man—judgment in a 
moment gave my imagination cre- 
dence, and I should have thought 
him most noble, had I not unfortu- 
nately recollected seeing him at 
Covent Garden, standing behind the 
chair of His Majesty. The'victor of 
thousands— the official extermina- 
tor,, instantly sunk in my opinion, 
and I. contrasted the Duke with 
his scraping laced servant. ‘‘ His 
Grace,” thought I, ‘‘ after all, is 
but a higher footman:—and that 
liveried powdered wight a little 
Duke of Wellington—he scrapes to 
the shoe-buckle of his master, who 
inflates his very nostril with the air 
of nobility, scarcely touches the 
earth—every nerve is tightened (like 
the stringy of a fiddle preparatory to 
a great tune) for the imposing cir- 
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cumstance, and away heswims from 
the ducking vassal to the cabinet— 
the palace of the sun—the grand case 
that holds the being made from odd 
remnants of every man’s wealth— 
even the quartern of soap that 
washes the blacksmith’s hands may 
yield a moiety to trick the idol—the 
sweat and toil of hundreds may be 
concentred in his. sword-knot—a 
nation’s indepéndence may have 
trafficked for his diamonds: Bro- 
ther puppets have congregated ; like 
school-boys—onte has proposed taw 
—the other shuttlecock—(this, by 
the bye, is most prevailing)—one i in- 
stituted bat and’ ball ; another see- 
saw; and what are those. things 
dangling from’ the King’s neck ?”— 

Orders ; foreign honours ,”—‘‘ what 
do they signify, merit, extraordi+ 
nary talei.: of the bearer?”{ No, 
they are the gift ‘of contemporary 
kings.” “* What then—that cross is 
the taw; the other baubles, the bat 
and ball and see-saw.’ I saw the 
King: ‘he looked upon me, and I 
saw some whose eyelids trembled as 


, though the glorious sun darted his 
ineffable light—I looked at his brow 


staggering with weight of wealth, 
and I thought if the worm and the 
shroud could Be defied by gold and 
ruby—thinking so—I bent not, but 


full chorus, his return. All went on 
happily ; but one day when they 
were convened altogether in social 
love , itwas proposed that they should 
elect a chief. This was agreed on, 
and an owl was elected. At their 
next meeting it was intimated that, 
in order to bestow correspondin g 
dignity upon the office, each should 
spare some portion of his nest aad 
plumage for their chosen ; this was 
also admitted. The owl’s feathers 
thickened with pilfered beauty, from 
the spoil of the ostrich to the down 
of the tom-tit. True there was dig- 
nity, a chill, cold aspect, in the look 
of all; the note was measured,.and 
the flight was proscribed. ‘The wood 
that used to shelter thousands was 
dedicated to the owl and his esta- 
blishment alone; all.others were 
‘ousted to seek: shelter amid briars 
and furze, and fens: ‘The cuckoo, 
‘by reason of-its unaltered note, and 
sucking: propensities, was chosen 
prime minister; a sparrow ‘looked 
after the ‘agricultural interest; a 
vulture took- the: chancellorship; a 
kite, ‘the lord chief justice; the 
kingsfisher and -jackdaw, attorney 
and .solicitor-general; .a very saga- 
cious magpye was honored with a 
mitre; and.a bullfinch (who could 
sing any thing, ).was ‘made poet-lau- 


walked away, half chuckling, half zeat. Ini faet, there werenumberless 


blushing, for the madness of hu- 
manity. 

I entered St. James’s park, and 
‘my senses sickened with the late 
paraphernalia, and the stupifying 
odour of “ sweet’ young courtiers 
rushing to the’ shew, seemed in- 
clined to repose. sat myself upon 
one of the seats, and fell into pro- 
found sleep. I dreamed I was. in‘a 
deautifal Jand’ uninhabited by man ; 
but a vast number of birds flew 
about in all the joyousness of liberty ; 


‘they ate the spontaneous fruits of 


the earth; they chaunted their fare- 
weli to the sun, and welcomed, with 





-peers ‘and political .appointments ; 


noble parrots , (taughttospeak in the 


dark;) goldfinches, wo were never 


taught at all; court snipes;: court 
hkumming-birds, jays,ipeacocks, green- 


finches , yellow -hammers, géese,and 
‘water-wag-tails. And all these were, 
to swell out the-train of the monarch 
owl ; 


To sit: watchful with their heavy Wing 
To cuff nf down 3 nobler virtues. that .wou 


‘To greater heights, and witke the stove 
-harmanious.” 


The king bird was-so transformed 
and bedizened by plumage paid from 
lawful taxation, that his.natural-fea- 
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thers were not seen; like many e 
biped monarch, his presence was 
only made imposing by the beauty 
which accompanied it. The owl 
had been unnoticed but for the hue 
of the parrot and peacock. 

And the birds had a king ;—and 
they had bishops, and parsons, and 
judges and lawyers. The king, I 
dreamt, held his court-day, and he 
was glittering in the spoiled sheen 
of others, and all the. noble tenants 
of the air thronged to the wood 
consecrated to the abode of majesty. 
And I saw brouglit unto the ow] 
young timid doves, who, in the mo- 
dest tremour of unsophisticated na- 
ture, cowered beneath the gloating 
glance of royalty, whose right it was 
to ask, and theirs toyield—and when 
I beheld this, I acknowledged, with 
a sigh, the resemblance. And I 
beheld young unfledged noble gold- 
finches practising the early bow ;— 
diplomatic canaries piping compli- 
ments; politician -robins, from a 
green island, with their country’s 
hlood beneath their stars ; magpye 
bishops, whose place it was to dis- 
pense charity and kind-heartedness, 
whose watch was that of conscience, 
who held their doctrine as infallible ; 
preached that the road to heaven 
must be taken by the east, and such 


.as who sought,the‘same place, but 
-who started from a different point, 


were vile and infamous ; the fat of 
whose gullets was formed from the 
heart’s blood. of hundreds, whose 
nests were lined in luxury’s super- 
fluity, from the hearts of famished 
myriads. When I saw this magpied 
clergy, I laughed at the religion as 
dealt out for ready money only, and I 
hated these birds more than all the 
other. As I contemplated these fin- 
ger-posts to immortality, I thought 
of parliamentary bishops, the Irish 
clergy, and-the Irish peasants, and 
I turned from the pampered inflated 
mockery of godliness with a sick- 


ness of heart I would not have chan- 
ged for all the calm contentedness 
of brow-beaten ignorance—the nau- 
sea pleased me, for I thought I 
gained superiority from its visitation. 
My disgust, however, was so great, 
that the shock awakened me. Ihad 
slept long, it was midnight, scarcely 
any one but the lonely sentinel was 
in the park. I contrasted the scene 
of my sleep with the present—the 
stars were out, and the god-head 
came in the freshness of the breeze. 
** Aye,” thought I, ‘here is reli- 
gion—here I see, the world’s great 
architect—my throbbing brows re- 
ceive the liberal dew. which seems 
to carry balm into my very brain, in- 
forming it with the care of an Al- 
mighty power—here, here is reli- 
gion—here my full soul can fly on- 
ward to its god, and in luxurious 
intercourse, avow his grandeur and 
munificence; but when a bloated 
sordid fool, with thelivery of heaven 
and mind of earth—with one hand 
grasping the book of Jehova, and 
the other stretched for his fee, be- 
tween whose palm and tongue exists 
so nice @ sympathy, that a poor half- 
crown greeting the former, opens 
the (before) firm-set orifice to let flow 
most liberally, the stream of god- 
liness, meekness, disinterestedness, 
and charity! When he, at whose 
feet for ever might lie the unburied 
babe, if not rung by the tinkling of 
coin to mutter a blessing, which is 
to take its little soul to heaven, 
when he talks to me of religion—I 
laugh—This is madness, romance, 


youthful infatuation, some would 


shout!—God, let not age rob me of 
these thrills, let me not, as I gain 
years, Jose the grateful burst of in- 
dignation at this mechanical contract 
mode of soul salvation—but rather 


take me instant from the earth—for 


if this feeling be delusion—earth is 
indeed a place of sufferance. 


peter. 
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THE BIRTH-DAY OF SHAKSPEARE. 
To the Spirit of the Poet. 

ow my brain mounts, arid my heart 
wakes ; yea, its very strings are an in- 
strument of love, whence a tide of whis- 
pering harmony steals through my frame, 
bat it cannot escape into the air—it is 
too sweet and silently happy to be heard, 
even in the beauty of the night. And 
this, then, is thine anniversary, the festi- 
val of thy birth, and the mourning time 
of thy departure from our world! Most 
divine and all-wonderful bard, I do hail 
the hour in very sincerity and meekness 
of soul—I do pay worship and love to 
thy spirit in the hallowed mysteries of 
the heart. I would have poured one song 
of adoration and gratitude, but that the 
failing chords had broken in thineimmor 
tality of praise—for what line is fitting 
to speak of thee, but thine own? and 
what fancy so poor that would present a 
taper to glorify the noonday ? Yet would 
I say what I do owe to thee, and then 
kneel down in silent idolatry. For have 
sought thee in my moments of madness, 
and through years of weeping and pain, 
and thou hast borne me afar off into 
thy worlds, the stars of thy firmament, 
where music is the language vf thy child- 
ren spirits, issuing from harps formed of 
sparks from thine own fires. And I have 
communed with thee in times of laughter 
and of joy; 1 have leant on thee in houis 
of faintness, and have clung to thee in the 
agitation of hope—and when the heavens 
have been my theme, thou hast borne 
me to the loftiest peak—and when sick- 
ness hath wrung me, (and who endures 
not the depression) thou has gilded the 
ruins ofmy mind with the gentlest and 
purest moonshine. Soul of the spheres! 
thou hast been even as the spirit of the 
twilight, and man but the vapour flvat- 
ing about thee in the beduty of thine af- 
fection. Thou hast taken evil from gvod ; 
and hast grasped and measured opposites 
wherefrom thou hast extracted kuow- 
ledge and joy, albeit they dwell not in 


each othei’s bosom. Even.as the dove hast 


thou searched,on untiring pinious,a world 
of perilous waters, bringing back to 
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the ack of mankind the token of con 
ciliation and of hope! Thy tears o'er the 
lowliness of dust have fallen like showers 
on a summer plain, Thou art all hu- 
inility and vastness, mildness and fire, 
simplicity and mugnificence. Thy de- 
votion to the carth, whereof thou bor’st 
so little, hath been the descension of 
an eternity chaining itself to the chariot 
of time. O’er the sin of the world and 
its worshippers, thou hast thrown a white 
clothing of compassion and peace ; 
the shout of the savage hath melted into 
melody. And this is thine anniversary— 
on such a day, that eye, while sight was 
the sublimest imagination, first drank of 
sunshine at the fount of morning ; and 
ju suchaday, thine earthly being, patient 
and devoted even in dust, dissolved in its 
cold kingdom of tears! Sweet spirit, what 
must have been thy parting look upon 
this world ; and what riches could pay a 
single moment of that last hour of thy 
pilgrimage? Verily, I would have offered 
-up this mortal life, nay my after-ransom 
from death, to have seen thee gazing 
‘upon man, and smiling upon his wounded 
heart, and weeping in soul, yet not fur 
thine own anguish, but for him to whom 
thou hast bequeathed su rich and so 
glorious a gifi—the bounty ofa depart- 
ing sunset, that leaves its pale shadow, 
the moon, when its own light is absent. 
I cannot tell how the changelings of 


‘society cherish thy remembrance, sailing 


on thy golden waters without knowing 
their value ; but mysolitude and thoughts 
are peopled with thy creations. I have 
looked forth upon the earth, and bave 
seen but thy divinity. Thy name hath 
ever been the spell-word of my soul which 
feeds upon thy poesy—while to other 
guests my heart's door hath been hell ajur, 
ready to admit or to shut out—to. thy 
presence it boundeth wide, and I have felt 
the rising of such tones in my veins, that 
faint with thy imaginings, I. have knelt 


-down, and blessed thee. And now as.it 


forms one conception of thiue infinity, 
my heart treinbles for that it hath spoken. 
Illustrious bard! ‘my offering of praise 
must be in thought, for no form of 


| 
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worls can breathe of thy bounty, o 
thy splendow. Even now | feel con- 
scious of thy presence, and thy spirit: is 
waving about me—every drop of my ink 
is hallowed with the dews of thy soul— 
and thy mist falls lightly on my paper, 
and purifies its silver surface—and my 
pen hath a vital motion as if it knew 
its theme! But so beneficently spreads 
thine immortal visitation, that I sink 
not in presumption aud shame, though 
my heart grows still befure thee. I will 
worship theein the majesty of thought, 
m the sincerity of silence. 


a ane 


ON STAGE DANCING. 

The fine arts have always excited the 
attention, not only of amateurs, but 
also of all civilized people, particularly 
im the departments of sculpture and 
painting, aud this more or less accord- 
ing to the degree of natural resemblance 
which the artist infuses into his produc- 
tions, whether of imitation or the crea- 
tions of his genius. How often is a 
bold and animated delineation of the 
human form, the work of the pallet or 
the chisel, if accurately drawn or 
sculptured, surveyed with emotions 
little short of enthusiasm ; the mind is, 
as it were furced intentively to trace its 


connection with created nature, and its 


approximity to the realities of life. 
Who can survey an histrionic piece, or 
vivid representation of extensive scenery, 
(which the artists appears to have with 
faithful delineation rendered apparently 
interminable in its prospects) or a group 
well sculptured; who, I say, can behold 
these with coldness? and unaffected by 
their beauties, turn away to notice the 


.common and every-day occurrences of 


life. The genuine productions of genius 
are not so hastily formed, or so lavishly 
multiplied, or so destitute of beauty, to 
warrant the supposition ; for, far other- 
wise is the case. Many, in the raptu- 
rous moments of delight, experienced 
while surrounded with the labors of 
heavenborn genius, have for the time 


furgotten triends, houses and posses- 
sions, while contemplating such objects 
of delight and satisfaction, Let these 
admirable and celebrated sculptural re. 
mains of antiquity, which tell of the 
genius which has united earth ages long 
since past, the Venus de Medici and 
Belvidere Apollo, confirm the asser- 
tion, Who ever surveyed them, with a 
cold, unanimated eye? who ever turned 
away with disgust from so much nature, 
from such exquisite furm, such standard 
monuments of the sublimity of the 
sculptor’s art? Have not all on the 
contrary, been riveted, as it were, to 
the spot, immovably transfixed, while 
treasuring up their beauties, endeavour- 
ing to fix in their recollection each parti- 
cular beauty? How with exquisite 
nicety every muscle is exhibited; and 
with what felicitous accuracy each fea- 
ture is portrayed? Truly enviable is 
their lot, whom opportunity hath favored 
with a view of their richly celebrated 
sculptural remains. If such satisfaction 
is afforded by the representations of na- 
ture by the hand of genius, must not 
also, the graceful forms and exquisite 
symmetry if a fine living human figure 
afford also heightened gratification—The 
well formed man, aud the more delicate 
and beautiful female, cannot but raise 
our admiration on beholding such ex- 
alted natures, removed far above all 
other beings, of our world, the brute 
creation who grovelleth on the earth. 
Man walks erect, his eye to heaven 
bound from whence he sprung, bright 
image of the Deity. In some positions 
the human figure is seen to more advan- 
tage than in others. In the public 
speaker—in the variety of his actions 
and the expression of his countenance. 
The actor, the figurant, bat more par- 
ticularly the latter, who studies the 
most graceful of positions, while en- 
gaged in the dance or ballet, their scope 
in given for display, and ’tis then the 


fascinations of form, of agility of mo- - 


tion, should be exhibited. Thou who 
delight in seeing a tine form heightened 
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by the attractive delights of the dance 
may in perfection be gratified at the 
opera, or ballet at the play (where 
none but accomplished professors ought 
ever to be engaged) which are executed 
by a first rate dancer, and such is gene- 
rally the case, being chosen from the 
great body of the world, the best «nd 
finished professors of the art, who, by 
long practice and frequent efforts, have 
acquired that ease, variety of motion, 
and graceful positions, which alone can 


please. This species of amusement 


affords one of the most rational as well 
pleasing entertainments to fill wp a por- 
tion of thetimespent at the theatre, which, 


by the elegance displayed, by beautiful 
grouping, renders it a sight picturesque 
and delightful, is a relief to the mind 
after fixed attention to the transactions 
of a serious play: it infuses a gladness 
to the heart, entices by the life and 
animation, which such a moving spec- 
tacle displays; and renders the beholder 
pleased and happy. May such accom- 
plishments continue, and meet with 
approbation, provided they do not oc- 
cupy to great a portion of time, and 
may the British state, in introducing 
such e mode of entertainment, ever have 
this for their motto “ little and good.” 
Y. R. 


———— 


Theatrical Diary. 


DRURY-LANE. 

April 26th, Winter's Tale, Zoroaster—27th, Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Zoroaster—28th, Hypocrite, My Grandmother, Zoroaster—29th, Lord of the 
Manor, Spirits of the Moon—-30th, Rob Roy, Zoroaster—May 1st, Measure for 
Measure, Zoroaster—3rd, Measure for Measure, Zoroaster—4th, Lord of the 
Manor, Z Hypocrite, dy Grandmother, Zoreaster—G6th, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Zoroaster—7th, Hypocrite, Zoroaster—8th, Winter's Tale, 
A Cure for the Heart Ache,—10th, Richard 3rd, Zoroaster—11th, Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Zoroaster—12th, Hypocrite, My Grandmother, Zoroaster—13th, 
Artaxerxes, Deaf as a Post, Zoroaster—14th, Rob Roy, Zoroaster—15th, Road 
to Ruin, Zoroaster—17th, Macbeth, Zoroaster—18th, Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Zoroaster—19th, Hypocrite, Deaf as a Post, Zeroast Road to Ruin, 
Spanish Gallants, Love, Law, and Physic—2\st, Hypocrite, Liar, Zoroaster. 


22d, Road to Ruin, Ballet, Love, Law, and Physic. 


CURE FOR THE HEART ACHE. 

This dish of milk and water sen- 
timent has been served up to no 
purpose. MuNDEN as Old Ra- 
pid, in spite of other good 8, 
could alone render it palatable— 
and MUNDEN was ill, at least he 
did not play; Liston performed 
the part to a thin house. Whe- 
ther a wet night, or the very wide 
and unaffected depression excited 
by the decease of our great pa- 
triot and bard, the account of 
which had reached England the 
preceding night, or these causes 
combined, has contributed to a 
lack of curiosity for the last Old 
Rapid of the “ veteran,” we will 
not determine. Liston was cer- 
tainly no bad substitute, though a 

VOL, 4, 


very unlikely one in the part—no- 
thing can be more risible than 
LisTOn’s pathos. If he did not 
say exactly Reger was “ set down 
or him,” id something quite 
as intellectual, and infinitely acer 
droll; and his determination to 
shoot his mad-cap boy, because he 
was his own, had its full effect 
upon the philosophical part of the 
house ;—although a few sticklers 
for refinement will probably ob- 
ject to some of LisTOn’s grimace, 
as it raises a very graceless struggle 
between gentility and enjoyment, 
and the simper swells into a _posi- 
tive horse-laugh, to the no small 
horror of some ‘ unmeaning 
thing,” ‘or the “ lady in the next 
box.” Brown is decidedly the 
M 
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most useful actor on’ the boards; 
but, Mr. ELLIsTON, is it not in- 
decorous, nay uujust; to thrust a 
man, of undoubted excellence in 
a free space, “ into corners”—to 
make him take the entire circle of 
your library, metaplrysics and all— 
though Mr. B. does every thing, 
he does’nt do every thing equally 
well. His Young Rapid is, per- 
haps, his best performance; cer- 
tainly of the kind. But (we know 
not whether. we shall be under- 
stood) there is a sort of Irishism 
about his person and features 
which destroys the airiness of the 
“ push .along, keep moving”-kind- 
o’-thing—the elasticity of mind is 
not completed in that of the body. 
His tones, too, should be equally 
sharp and mellow to convey the 
voluble variety of Young Rapid, 
changeable 
—* As the shade 

“ By the light quivering aspin made.” 
It is nevertheless a performance 
which will add much to his repu- 
tation, and for which he was 
very loudly applauded. KKIGHT’s 
Frank Oatland is all nature. We 
seldom meet with a performance 
without some detracting accompa- 
niment ;— this is one. of: them, 
SHERWIN as the “old one taken 
in,” played with much feeling, al- 
ways governed by ‘judgment— 
ARCHER di something of 
his deep - mouthed. tragedy ‘in 
Charles Stanley, and GATTIE, as 
Vortex, was almost as unconscion- 


oh eee ee 
. KELLY ‘Was as 

as innoeénce in perilcan be.—Mrs 
Ornces, as the “ 


Bilen (we are me a say it) is 
‘Miss Sm1THSON sti 

After all, this life is not so ut- 
terly contemptible as men think it. 
How can we rail at the world, when 
it possesses so many good things to 


recommend it? One of its great- 
est blessings is comedy, and one of 
its most brilliant creations is “ The 
School for Scandal.” We cannot 
agree in a recent and very able 
annotation upon this play, that 
much of its reputation arises from 
a locality of cireumstance: we 
conceive that its intellectuality, 
whether of incident, character, or 
wit, needs little aid from tempo- 
rizing beneficence, Of its wit, its 
greatest fault (a rare one) is its 
perfection : “ all isnot gold that is 
glitters,” says the proverb—but it 
this mere glitter that is so requisite 
on the stage, where the flash is: 
past “ere one can say, it lightens.” 
The wit of SHERIDAN is no less 
intense than dazzling. Alas! when 
we reflect upon the life of such 
aman, and glance one moment at 
its close, how must we sigh for poor 
humanity! Yet such, more or 
less, is the fate of high genius: 
extraordinary intellect is usually 
accompanied by that sensitive acu - 
men which, though meant as 4 
blessing, is often.a bitter curse to. 
its possessor,’ SHERIDAN’S fine 
sense had been despoiled of its 
sunshine, and be was left to shiver 
through the cold of the night, 
with scarce one star to beacon or 
revive him. Oh! these heartless 
fatteners upon genius —these ‘basi- 
lisks of the brain—these buzzing 
gnats, that destroy at last by con- 
stantly returning to the same spot. 
The stars of the earth are her 
children of genius— 

Which these poor, wretches 

Were made for them to look at.” 
And they howl their merriment 
while the firmament is full; but if 
one fall, they turn, shrug the 
shoulder, own him to have been a 
“clever man,” and “ go on,” 
And this was SHERIDAN’S fate— 
8 all that have felt his eloquence, 

is wit, his pathos, all who can 
appeciate the talents of the orator 








~ 














and dramatist, linked with the vir- 
tue of tlie patriot, must regard 
him as a sacrifice to the most vul- 
‘gar and sordid insensibility. 
“Sighing that nature formed but one 
such man, , 
And broke the die in moulding SHe- 
RIDAN.” 
Of the performance, much of the 
usual cast remains. MUN D&B was, 
of course, the great attraction, 
and his last Sir Peter Teazle was 
as good as the’first. ‘His acting in 
the screen scene cannot be equalled 
—although we hate to talk about 
“his like again,” &c.’ yet some 
years must elapse before we ma 
hope for another MUNDEN. His 
performance is worthy of “ The 


School for Scandal.” DowtTon’s few 


Sir Oliver is as hale as it is good 
natured, and as rich as either— 
and ELListTon’s praise has been 
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so long and so far sounded, that 
our eulogy of his Charles can be 
but an echo. We thitk it’ puts 
the matter beyond all doubt, that 
he does not. grow old, ‘Mr. AR- 
CHER played Joseph Surface, ‘we 
believe for the first time, and play- 
ed it with judgment—this Blifil 
appeared’ to suit him better than 
many rg of less importance 
which we Have ‘seer ‘him sustain. 
BROWNE’s Sir Benjamin was suf- 
ficiently seatidalous to be very 
| Mrs. West, who was'the 
ady” Teasle of the evening, is 
not at any time a very fit repre- 
sentative; but at present her ap- 
rance in an arduous part is 
highly injudicioug, although ‘some 
Massages were well conceived. 
At the ‘best we’ ‘cannot consider 
this to be Mrs, West's line of 
character. 


inne 


COVENT-G ARDEN. 


April 26th, Hamlet, Spirits of the Moon—27th, Pride shall have a Fall, 
Spirits of the Moon—28th, Clari, Hunter of the Alps,Spirits of the Moon-- 
29th, Pride shall have a Fall, Spirits of the Moon—30th, Jealous Wife, Spirits 


of the Moon—May 1st, Pride shall te a Fall, Spirits 


of the Moon—3rd, 


Henry the Fourth, — of the Moon—4th Native Land, Spirits of the Moon 
a. Fall, 


Pride shall 
the Moon—7th Clari, Hunter 


Spirits of the Moon—6th, Henry the 


—bth, Fourth, 
7 the he ts of the Moon—8th, 
shall have a Fall, Spirits of the Moon—10 Henry the ts 


the Moon—11th, Native Land, Spirits of tae Mose itch, Pride chal hoon 
Spirits of the shall 


and 19th Ti the Fourth, Clarl 20th, Poids ehall 20 Spirit 
— ; a a 
Moon—2ist, ado about Nothing, Miller's Ma i? hall 

a Fall, Hunter of the Alpe r 
HAMLET. stock treasury of London. This 


The government and, principles 
of the tres are as variable (to 
use a figure quite-new) as the wea- 
ther or woman—one week we have 
Mr. KemBLg, andthe next Mr. 
YounG —and Macrgapy and 
KEAN seem to have a mutual of- 
fice in supplying each other’s defj- 
ciencies, The actor rambles at 
large, making his provincial bene- 
fits, and is then re-whirled to the 


all the talent which nranagers. can 
bring to the contention... Bat in 
sooth, a py marshalled: on 
this plan.has a very formidable 
aspect ; and a muster-foll for the 
M 2 
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season has spoken volumes, with so 
many names of rare note emblazon- 
ed upon it—luckily however they 
come in succession, and we beg 
leave to inform the public that 
there is not the least danger of hav- 
ing any piece, whether tragedy 
or comedy, perfectly represented 
(which would be the very annihi- 
Jation of our calling), notwith- 
standing the. concentration of ge- 
nius. Now in honest truth and 
sadness, what is itto us, (ourselves, 
and our dear public, as ELLIsTON 
would say) whether there be a 
million of stars in the heavens, if 
they shine only one at a time. Mr. 
SINCLAIR’s provincial engage- 
ments detain him from the metro- 
polis, and Miss PATON meets with 
an accident fifty miles distant-— 
then Miss Tree’s visit has been 
hailed with gratitude and joy—and 
Mr. KemsBLe’s Falstaff has ex- 
cited universal surprize — in the 
country : then, too, Liston jour- 
neys to the north— 

“T'the north! why what do they i‘the 

north ?” 


But we had forgotten Hamlet— 
Shakspeare forgive us. 

‘Mr, Youne has “ returned to 
his engegement,”’ and has of course 
appeared in Hamlet. It is per- 
haps the masterpiece of the actor 
and of the poet; certainly of the 
actor ; and to praise his perform- 
ance of this splendid creation, what 
is it but to say that Dr. Johnson 
has been a commentator upon the 
play. With deference however be 
it said, we think Youne has bet- 
ter served Shakspeare, by this 
chaste, yet vivid and intellectual 
delineation, than the lexicographer 
has — his annotations, The 
second and third acts in particular 
were finely played ; the first solilo- 
quy did not so much please us; and 
in the two last acts, whether from 
a distaste of half-price criticism, or 
fatigue of previous exertion, Mr. 
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Youne fell considerably below the 
loftiness of the occasion. Still the 
play scene, and. that with his mo- 
ther, were sufficient to atone. for 
any thing. We wish Mr. COOPER 
would condescend to play Laertes ; 
we shall be told that the part is 
ABBoTT’s.— Abbott has always 

layed it—but how ?—Oh, Abbott 
if ays played Laertes. But 
Laerfes though not a long, is a 
good and an important character, 
and an actor of judgment would 
not lose in it one atom of his dig- 
nity. Miss Tr&eE is the very crea- 
ture for Ophelia; and (for the 
dramatist now adapts his fancies to 
those who embody them, as the 
tailor shapes the suit to the form 
of the wearer) we can almost be- 
lieve that the prophetic eye of the 
poet, gazing through the vista of 
coming time, bad beheld the ac- 
tress, while his pen traced forth the 
“ beautified Ophelia.” In the ab- 
sence of FAWCETT, BARTLEY 
played the Grave-digger, and wore 
the usual number of waistcoats, 
What a pity it is, that good actors 
will descend to buffoonery. 

THE JEALOUS WIFE. 


There is but little invention in 
this comedy, yet it is upon the 
whole spirited and entertaining— 
occasionally languid, but never po- 
sitively dull, a word which of all 
others is our aversion. If we con- 
sider the want of originality in the 
characters, the assistance given to 
the plot by the Tom Jones of our 
admirable FizLDING, and the co- — 
operating talents of two distin- 
guished men in the formation of 
that which has so little original con- 
ception, we are not visited by any 
overwhelming notion of its magni- 
tude and value. Garrick and 


Cotman! Alas, the first is alone 
—he can but'live in the memory 
of a few, and in the imagination 
of all—but the latter, the name 
of CoLMAN, had a procreative 














faculty, and. has given to us ano- 
ther; a by -pee ae = 
ounger. , ye Heir at w 
and John Bull coe ling lie ye 
dormant in the innermost haunts 
of the mind,’ while meditation in 
her cypress-bower, which is her 
mental hall of justice, arraigns your 
great source and parent—and then 
appear ye from. your chained si- 
lence, and like pious, heart-broken 
children, bear testimony against 
him. Well may we blush for the 
state and existence of man, when 
pr ps sordidness, from yong love 
of gain, he can bow that visage 
which nature destined to reflect 
the heavens, down to the meanest 
hillock of the earth, and inake it 
as a self-idolater, in the worship of 
its own clay. Wecannot weep for, 
but we could lash and wo the 
se thing that fous so far 
orget the purposes of being. But 
to behold i man, pl i with 
fires beyond the petty warmth that 
sustains life, one whose i 
are nerved by intellect, ara 
at high station is strengthened by 
mental nobility—to see this man 
vilely perverted to arrogance on 
the one hand, and servility on the 
other, himself feeding a fanning 
the mo ssncen desire to d 
up the freshening current of the 
mind—* would it not make one 
weep?”—-And this man, too, to be 
‘Colman! What a glowing, 
what a delicate thing is genius— 
and how unhappy for man that it is 


so seldom allied to true feeling ! | 


We shall begin to suspect that ge- 
nius is not this bodiless perception, 
this intuitive spirit of creation, but 
some palpable inflamed matter of 
flesh and blood, since it is so liable 
to the common frailties and iguo- 
miny of dust. Truly, George Col- 
man’s mind is of a delicate texture 
indeed ; its fine fibres are racked 
and broken by sounds which make 
music through the imaginative 
strings of other men—the very 
winds of heaven visit him “ too 
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shall neyer again 
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roughly”—and a word of freedom, 
of common sense, of faculty, on 
their wings, is a call to rebellion, 
and cannot harmonize with -the 
royal stillness of repose. “ What a 
past-saving slave!” And what an 
idea must this deputy-licenser form 
of his Royal Patron, ‘‘ who’s no 
fool,” of Mr. Canning, &c. to 
whom of course this tragi-farcical 
affair which he has built upon his 
mutilations of Alasco is dedicated, 
if be has for a moment calculated 
upon countenance from such a 
source. .Mr. re —— is 
not a happy parasit e, forin this act 
of hypocrisy and adulation, he in- 
directly tells the monarch and the 
minister that to accept his offering 
they must be as deficient in brains 
as he is in feeling. But Mr. Col- 
man has not merely insulted one 
particular body of men, the high 
personages whom he so awkwardly 
flatters, the entire dramatic world 
wherein he has so long, and 80 
conspicuously moved, and above 
all perhaps the personal feelings 
of a man of high talents and esta- 
blished fame; but he has insulted 
in the most arrogant way the com- 
mon understanding of the nation, 


‘There is not one of the 


in Mr. SHEE’s Tragedy which can 
admit even of a doubt of pro- 
priety ; and what man (except Mr, 
Colman himself) higher than Wal- 
4 or Moncrief, will ever write a 

for the stage! Of course Shak- 

re and Otway are driven from 
the boards. And this George 
Colman, himself a dramatist . of 
some name (though we confess we 
h at his co- 
medies), he, as the 
is to bear the shears, and clip ge- 
nius like-a.quickset hedge. But 
we will return again to this subject ; 


_ for it is not the bubble of the mo- 


ment, that breaks as soon as blown 
—For the present we leave the 
worthy deputy, — To use phrase 
of his own—* rhubarb’s rhubarb 
call it what you will”—and though 
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this conduct may be called integri- 
ty, its true spring is an utter de- 
basement of principle. 

The only novelty in the per- 
formance of the Jealous Wife, was 
the appearance of Miss CHESTER 
in Mrs. Oakley. We are aware 
that it is a difficult part. We know 
that we have scarcely one actress 
{at least not more than one) who is 
equal to its personation—but is 
Miss C. that one? Is this the ac- 
tress who can reveal the spirit of 
the author as she anfolds the sense? 
There is a saying, as true as it is 
ancient, “ fine feathers make fine 
birds’—but it dees not follow, be- 
cause Miss CuesTeR is a fine wo- 
man, that she must be a ‘fine ac- 
tress—-nature meant her to be one, 
and not the other. The young 
poet Neele has given a fine descrip- 
tion of the female mind, accomni- 
panied with those exterior beauties 
which discourse only to the eye. 
‘a. bright fame enshrined in ala- 
baster.” Miss C. partakes of all 
the alabaster of the iption ; 
but these is no bright flame. Still 
some of the seenes were played 
with effect ; but it was artificial 
effect. Mrs. Oakley, as played by 
Miss C, may say with Lord Trinket 
-— nature never made such a 
thing as me.” Youne gave full 
effect to the tender anxieties of 
Mr. Oakley, and from a first glance 
at the object of his fondness,we 
could pardon him for his acquies- 
cence. FawcetTt’s Sis Harry 


d—d” elderly for the part. Jongs, 
as Lord Trinket, hit off the fashion- 
able nothing with his usual success 
—and ABBOTT threw some spirit 
into Young Oakley, but Mr. A. do 
not sing—besides the melody of 


Tom Moore is a little out of place. 
Mrs. Gisss, as Lady Feelove, was 
inimitable, and Miss Love (strange 
to say) sufficiently retiting for the 
Sophia Western of the comedy. 


THE MIRROR OF THE STAGE; 


KING HENRY IV. 

The first object in the revival ot 
this play is we imagine for Mr. C. 
KeMBLE to appear as Falstaff, 
that compound of wit, cowardice, 
dissipation, chicanery, and philo- 
sophy. Perhaps there is no’ crea- 
tion of Shakspeare so difficult to 
embody, from the circumstance of 
its possessing so miany. opposite 
dispositions harmonized by a pre- 
vailing mellowness, and oadity ot 
character, as Fal. He is the 
coward, but "his makes his 
cowardice amusing ; heis dissipated 
and over-reaching, but his sophistry, 
from its excessive humour and 
ingenuity of design, makes us smile 
at vices in him which we could ex- 
ectate in another. In fact, there is 
no coming to close thrust with the 
enormities of Falstaff—he is bar- 

ricaded ‘by wit ; there #6 around 
him a compact cheveuz de frise of 
‘gibes and jeers, and whilst we are 
in the act of climbing the fence of 
points, he laughs at our earnestness 
and with’ such mellow heartiness, 
that we are asliamed we could be 
‘for once angry' with him, and dis- 
mounting, we‘ thrust our hand 
forth to make peace, ing him, 
that sort of “good fellow” who 
has “ no virtue extant.” This we 
imagine to be Falstaff; heis not 
avaricious from ng 8 arse ot 
avarice, but for the indulgence Of 
those desires at first ‘not very’ cit- 
-eumspect,' and made: worse b 
* villainous yy.” Yet wit 
. all these endless sins of débauche 
and lying, he evinces ini all his deal- 
-ings'a greatness of mitid, ‘depraved 
; , but  aotwithstanding 
great ;-he is in faculty ‘as far above 
his associates. Pistol and Bardolph 
-as * heaven’s from hell ;* he always 
brings with him an acute question- 
ing of circumstance ; he looks on 
the macliine of man, he sees which 
cord is ‘most easily moved, and he 
adapts its workings to his own pat- 
ticular ends, Fealstaf’ has the 
mind of a philosopher, made sub- 
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servient to the interest of man.— 
Falstaf’ cannot be treated like a 
common tavern frequenter, al- 
though we must despise his vices, 
he compels us to think him as 
but descending to his sompanionyy 
and that he can assert his far su 
periority if released from the 
trammels of habit, and those fetters 
which once-fallen principle forges 
for its delinquent. The coxcomb 
must tremble and hold aloof from 
the searching keenness of Falstaff’ 
wit, and the noble man must sigh 
at its perversion. 

When we speak of CHARLES 
KEMBLE, we think of Edgar, 
Benedick, Ma Faulconbridge: Fal- 
staff does indeed appear unwieldly 
when .be takes his station. beside 
such beings as “‘ mad Tom,” “ the 
married man,” and “ the bastard.” 
Of Mr. Kemble’s excellence in 
these characters no doubt can 
exist ; therefore, when we consider 
how widely different are their re- 
quisites to those of Falstaff, we 
must look upon its representation 
more as a trial of skill than as one 
subservient to the same nicety of 
criticism attending the former parts. 
Howeyer Mr, c. KemMBLE, if he 
must yield in Falstag, must: yield 
only to one upon. the British stage, 
which is no mean boast for the im- 

Romeo, and the. truly 
jonable. Doricourt. .Mr...C, 
KRMBLE’s chief want is a sufficient 
volume, of voice for Falstaff’; for 
we associate every thing ponderous 
with. the Knight; the wit of other 
men may ride upon an octave, but 
Falstag’’s comes. horsed. upon. a 
whirlwind of humour—it is 
heavy, but w-—there are sack 
capons in every note ; and 
Falstaff’s voice should be as juicy, 
Lait as us, ag racy yet.as 
y as Falstaf's person. His 
wit is keen, but it has the 

and body of a battle-axe, not 

fineness of a small.sword, This is 


the only deficiency with Mr. Kem- 
BLE'S Falstaf’; tor it is most ably 
conceived, and in many “ me 
fectly delineated. Among 

few faults which call ion = a 
ment, we must notice a 


to indulge ina half chuckle, which: 


though evidently Falstag’s with a 
Falstaf''s voice, evinces Mr. KEM- 
BLE&’'s weakness in this particular 
more positively than would . other- 
wise be known-—proving he has 
not the voice for Falstaff. The 
scene where he recounts his ad- 
rene = fe 
naves in Kendalgreen,” is 

and efficient, and his make’ res 
exclaming “‘ there, is Perey,” em- 
bodies the very spirit of Falstaff’. 
As a whole performance it is one 


of much talent, and like all Mr.. 


KEMBLE'S. efforts, evinces. that 
gem in an actor—mind, 
staf, when considered with his 
previous characters, goes very far 
to rank Mr. C. Kemble as the first 


ae ng say ee actor = 
the. day. .Youne’s 
indeed a picture for youth fo 


thusiasm to dote upon, and’ to 
call up all the, nobler’ feelings:of 
ancient chivalry. His address to 
the King was conveyed in that 
happy (and we trust Mr. Youne: 
will think we pay him acompli- 
ment, when we say) Dow Juan- 
like strain’ of seriousness: and le- 
vity,, which made it truly original, 
and, what.is more rare now-a-days, 
did not sacrifice but beautified for 
novelty. CooPBR was very agree- 
able as the 


lose their charm, and then where 
is the royalty and leyalty also of: 
human dust? BLANCHARD, as 
Francis, was we think more 

for a waiter, than the laxity -of 


His Fal-. 
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morals could permit a waiter to re- 
main at the present day, although 
we have Sunday-schools and bibles 
given gratis. FARLEY was, in 
Poins, as dependants must be, all 
affirmation, sun and rain, as cal- 
led for. KeeLey and Mea- 
pows, as the Carriers, let the fleas 
bite their usual number of mouths- 
ful, and every word of Ecer Ton, 
as King Henry IV., was identified 
with the jolting of the Yorkshire 


Mrs, DAVENPORT’s Mrs. 
Quickly was truly Shakspearian, 


and Miss H. Ketty, as Lady Pros 


Percy, “broke Harry'slittle finger” 
with much grace and tenderness. 
The’ dresses are most sumptuous, 
and every thing “is combined to 
carry us back from King George 
the Fourth’s happy days to those, 
of “ usurping Bolingbroke.” Which 
heaven in its grace defend—Vivat 
Rez. 


eee 


_ ENGLISH OPER.A-HOUSE. 


Mr. MaTHEWs is an astonish- 
ing man, though we do not claim 
much merit for the discovery, every 
body thinks so, every body flies to 
the English Opera, every body 
asks, * have you seen Mathews ?” 
and consequently we are not en- 
titled to so much gratitude as Capt. 
Perry for the information we have 
furnished in this our Polar 
in search of perfection,, But Ma- 
THEWS is an astonishing’man, aod 
we should think the management 
of “ the houses” must be “a little 
d—d mad” to see the enormous 
line (as if it would * stretch tothe 
crack o’doom’’) of catriages:on the 
outside, and the.-thousand eager 
visitors .within, discarding fashion, 
and laughing outright, all drawn, 
(except, the carriages) by the talents 
of one. man... Such is genius when 


left to its own dependance. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


In the prophetic varieties whiclt 
at intervals invade every mind ca- 
— of penetration ‘and mortal 

ope, we had forewarned our- 
selves of a visit of one entite even- 
ing due to the performances at 
this house; and. accordingly had 
wrought our nerves. to the pro- 
per temperament, and had actu- 
ally resigned ourselves to ‘a fit: of 
ennui, and an excruciating head- 
ache, for the good of that public 
to whom we owe so much. Our 
tess however to the box-office 
was suddenly impeded. by the pre- 
meditated and impertinent stare ‘of 
Mr. AULD’s announce bill: fall ‘in 
our editorial face (we have! but 
one—a pale sharp, satirizing visage, 
which serves us on all occasions) 
informing us, to the: salvation of 
our repose, that the theatre will be 
closed until Whitsuntide, when 
among other additions, it will re- 
ceive, the prefixed appeéllation of 
amphi. ..1t is always well for thea- 
tricals. when such innovators’ as 
have of late presided over this un- 
fortunate establishment are dis- 
tanced by more legitimate candi- 
dates; and + cee the great 
success which: ‘has: attended the 
display of horse and‘ foot” at 
another / has so far operated 
to their discomfiture,that they must 


more whether it would succeed, at 
least with such ma edt.Where 
with no other ‘than an 
inordinate. ton for’ carica- 
turing Mr. Kean ;’ who introduce 
the same ruim-and ce into the 


elsewhere; and: who ngage two 
distinct ‘houses on the despérate 
chance of the exertions of one com- 
pany, to the prejudice of hundreds, 














merely to indulge a personal va- 
riety in the gratification of re- 
citing an “ occasional address,” or 
laying aside the garnished cloak of 
proprietor, and taking up the worn 
suit of the actor, to appear now 
and then upon the boards of their 
own theatre, an elevation which no 
one else would have been silly 
enough to have promoted. The 
Surrey season has thus found ‘a 
Jame and impotent conclusion”’— 
at present all is anarchy and doubt 
—actors meeting on the stage, 
jealous of each other, and aiming 
only at their own interests—some 
talk about re-opening the theatre 
in the course of a week, and the 
performers paying themselves — 
which is not an improbable 
course when such men as H, 
KEMBLE, &c. consent to forego 
their arrears, and accept half-sa- 
larics, We had predicted this dis- 
graceful event at the commence- 
ment of the season, from the no- 
mination of Harlequin AULD as 
stage manager—this may serve to 
illustrate the old ssying—~ “a 
drowning man will catch at a 
straw.” 
Sain oneal 

DAVIS'S AMPHITHEATRE. 

The success of ‘ Waterloo’ has 
prevented the production of any 
novelty at this house, which con- 
tinues to be thronged beyond per- 
haps any other theatre in London. 
The exhibition indeed can scarcely 
be called “‘ the picture in /ittle ;” 
for the peculiar resources of this 
establishment have been so exten- 
sively exercised, that a more com- 
plete display of theatrical accom- 
plishment could scarcely be effect- 
ed; and the war-admiring citizen, 
whose encounters have never ex- 
tended beyond the kingly make- 
believes of the Serpentine, is here 
furnished with a “ true and par- 
ticular account” of that “ bar- 
barous and shocking murder.” As 
VOL, 4, 
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for Mr. Ducrow, as he is alto- 
gether without precedent, we sus- 
pect he will long ride-on without 
competition, if as somebody saic 
of GRIMALDI, he doesn’t break 
his neck in the interim. 

—- —— 

Mr. KEAN'S SECRETARY. 

The following is an extract from the 
letter of Mr. KEAN’s “ Sccretary” re- 
lative to his non-appearance on Monday 
as Richard. : 

“I have the honor (and a very high 
honor I esteem it) to be associated with 
him in the capacity of his professional 
secretary; I always attend him in his 
provincial excursions, and I, by his 
desire, sent a letter to Mr. Bunn, the 
stage-manager of Drury-lane Theatre, 
on Friday last, from Derby, stating the 
incipient symptoms of Mr. Kean’s in- 
disposition, and requesting he would 
not, under such circumstances, adver- 
tise him to perform on the following 
Monday. Mr. Kean’s object in desiring 
me to do this was evidently to avoid any 
possibility of deceiving the public; and 
when, notwithstanding, Mr. Bunn’ re- 
turned an answer to say the play could 
not be deferred. Mr. Kean then thought 
it necessary his physician should send a 
certificate of the state of his health, as 
the most regular document which, in 
such a situation, could be placed before 
the public. I ‘ask, therefore, what he 
could do more; and if after what ‘he 
did do, it was commonly respectful 
either to him or the public, to state 
from the stage, that Mr. Elliston had 
only that moment received an intimation 
that Mr. Kean was unable to perform 
his duty? 

I am ready iu any way to verify these 
facts, and shall set contradiction at de- 
fiance, I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 

R. PHILLIPS. 
No. 5, Crown-court, 
Little Russel-street, Covent-garden. - 

How numberless are the transmu- 
tations and prostitutions of faculty by 
place. How have men’s minds beew 

N 
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turned and schvoled’ and entirely re-- 
fitted, and all for the retention of that 
dirty piece of head which the unfortu- 
nate formation of humanity makes in- 
dispensible. Thus do mensell their brains 
to feed their stomachs! We do not ac- 
cuse Mr. Phillips (the Secretary) of 
having made such a bargain with Mr. 
KEAN, but we cannot read with any 
degree of patience the pretty periods, and 
the pathetic and laudatory parenthesis 
in which Mr. K’s Secretary so plenti- 
fully indulges. But the man no doubt 
is right—at least he is right for a man 
of place: he, like Byron’s “ gazelles and 
cats” gains “his bread by adulation,” as 
every being in office does, be he the 
private secretary to the first tragedian, 
or the erudite accountant to a twopenny 
green-grocer.. On a former “ alarming 
illness” of Mr.Kean, his much-concerned 
secretary offered, in his sheet of fools- 
cap, so fervent a prayer for his master’s. 
recovery, and evinced such agony at the 
probable results of the indisposition, 
that he appeared to the mind’s eye with 
“head upraised, and lips apart,” and 
the calculating faculty of gain and loss 
by life and death most earnestly at work 
in his beseeching countenance. He then 
said, * Should Mr. Kean die, (which O, 
Heaven—and the fates who guard the 
salary of Peter Pangloss, avert!) the 
theatric world will lose one of its bright- 
est meteors.’ This we knew very well, 
—There needed no secretary to tell us 
this—Mr. Canning’s footman might as 
well exclaim that his master is prime 
minister of Great Britain. But these 
things tell when perused hy our patron, 
aud so the end is gained. Now, Mr. 
Phillips says, ‘ I have the honor (and a 
very high honor I esteem it) to be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Kean in the capacity of 
secretary.”’-—Where was the call for Mr. 
Phillips’s opmions of honor and signali- 
zation? There was none, except that 
one, obeying the motive of place, and 
catering for interest. These things, 
though petty, shew human nature, and 
human debascment.—But Mr. Phillips 


says, “ I am ready in any way to verify 
these facts, and shall set contradiction 
at defiance.” This is rather bordering 
on the pugnacious;—but that feeling 
which prompted Jago to exclaim “Sig- 
nur Roderigo, I’m for you,” is the same 
in the end with Mr. Phillips, the English 
secretary to Mr. Kean. We trust Mr. 
P. in future will abstain from encomi- 
um, congratulate himself on the benefits 
of his place in private; and when he 
writes for the public gaze, do not let him 
lose the man in the hireling. 
ne 


Shakspear’s Characters 
AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES, 
No. 1, 

PHILIP FAULCONBRIDGE, (King John.) 

Many are the opinions which have 
been formed respecting the foundation 
of this character: some contending that 
it is the fruits of long application and 
study; others that it is a mere ebullition 
of the poets* fancy; and some few, that 
is a strong caricature on a leading 
person of the time. Which of these 
commentators are in the right Iam not 
prepared to say; certain, however, it is 
a brilliant specimen of poetic skill, 
though in many parts it is grossly inde- 
licate, as an instance of which I need 
only quote the scene in which he makes 
his mother criminate herself. He is a 
daring hero, who, in the pursuit of 
renown, plunges into the midst of a 
most bloody fight, and bears off as a 
trophy the head of Austria. Another 
peculiar trait in his chavacter is evident 
in Act IV. Scene II]. whete‘he is repre- 
sented as the friend of injured innocence. 

There are but few actors willing to at- 
tempt this arduous character. Mr. C, 
KeEMBLE deservedly ranks first. He 
presents a picture which, for the fine- 
ness of conception, and strength of 
execution, is not to be equalled on the 
British stage. Mr. WaLLack and Mr, 
ELLISTON have attempted it; but al- 
though both are good, yet are infinitely 
below Mr. Kempie, whose exquisite 
delineation is above all praise. 
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THE FRATRICIDE. 


_— 


Scme, an immense pile of rocks. An 
ancient Fortress in ruins on one side, 
the sea in the distance. 


Enter Lirusio suddenly. © 


Lir. Hark! "twas my brother's light- 

ning step that hurled, 

its echo on mine ear, tracking my path 

Through the deep midnight of its damn- 
ing way, 

To haunt me here, in this my own dark 
kingdom! 

Cold be ye o’er him, oh, ye winds! and 
night! 

Hide thy sweet starse—put on thy 
gloomiest form, 

And bind him in thy terrors!—Be the 
li 


in 

Of love and brotherhood dissolved; the 
scenes 

‘That make the picture of this feeble life 

Arve cold and colourless ; the early hues 

That glittered in the boyhood of my time, 

Like morning’s youngest tint, that oft 
in beauty 

Doth usher in a storm enshrouded day, 

Have —_ —_ rainbow splendour sunk 
tos 


Of thick, ering darkness, star- 


less, stil 


science, 
Glory, the ungrasped gold which mad- 
men seek 


Within the compass of their senseless 
earth 

These have a dragon shield, whose 
strength is o’er them : 


Ne’er shall the mightiest arm, the. 


proudest heart, 

Unprompted by Herculean daring, win 

The soul elating prize! It is not thine, 

Nor shall be for thy coming children, 
man! 

Thou who hast been, and art, and still 
shalt be 

A creature cursed by changing circum. 
stance, 

A king enslaved by folly, the dull form 

Of something that was not, but should 
have been. 

I deemed — wise and mighty, free of 


I find thes wretched, guilty, self-affec- 
tioned; 

With all the passions of a fiend, but 
weaker ; 

Aiming at sin, yet fearing it. Since then 

The faith avg freedom Of the world are 
things 


Such as our poets dream of, and all 
hearts 
War with each other, be the battle song, 


Whose theme is hate, infuriate and in-. 


tense. 


Life's music in my bosom, my soul's’ 


voice! 

Man heard not me when the chill hand 
of chance 

My sleeping purposes uncurtained ; 
when 


He found me like my fellows, wrapt in 
crime, 
But unlike them, he found me fearless— 
' 


Pil combat, not commune, with this 


mean world 

Let its vile courtiers strive for eminence: 

I spurn whom I despise—oh! I would 
build 

My fortune on the ruins of the earth! 

See thrones and dungeons, low and regal 
things 

Shrinking around me; till the latest 
stone 

That ~ its shivering summit to my 


foo 
Should _— from that solitary pride, 
Scared by my scoffs, and mingling with 
the waste . 


Of death, whose bosom was the Uni- , 


verse !— 
Silence again her chilling sway resumes; 
The very waters of you black broad sea 


.. Are murmurless 5 the wind its thousand 
And this is —— honor, wisdom, 


tongues 

Hath prisoned up in sullenness, nor key 

A breath upon yon trees, whose fearful 
forms 

Are went to mock its fury, whilst they 
shake 

And seem ta nod destruction to the walls 

That still endure beneath them—my lone 
palace, 

The torn and ruined conqueror of time. 

Now — her murky cage will I bring 

rt! 


My weeping captive; shew her to the 
night 
And fill the conscious sky with jealousy, 


C He disappears for a moment, and re- 
enters from a broken archway, con- 
ducting THUSILIA.) 


Advance, my bride, amidst the silent 
pomp 

Of proud security; advance-—thou 
droop’st, 

And ou on the darkened earth with. 


eyes 

That seek a grave where love hath hung 
its light. 

My weeping, with’sing bride! and dost 
thou pine 


N2 
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For joys untasted? What can worlds 
present 

That 1 have not invested thee withal ? 

Sigh’st though for that society, where 
men 

Poison each others hearts,and banquet on 

The throbs of deathless misery and 
crime? 

Alas, this little space is wider far 

Than all their realm of gaiety. The 


night 

To us _—— be the noon of love, Thu- 
silia ; 

Give it a kindlier greeting, nor reject 

Its shadowy cloak of safety. 

Thu. Oh! ye stars, 

Ye that do range along the blue of 
heaven 

Your beauties manifold, oh! be ye now 

My witnesses how fondly I have watched 

The coming of your parent, whose bright 
breast 

Shelters your glorious aspects, forms 
your world— 

The world of stars ! oh, how I've loved 
to mark 

Your presence e’en in hours when joy 
was bold, 

And smiled at prophecy; when I became 

A sharer in your silence and your splen- 
dour— 

And shall I think ye now less fair and 
free, 


‘Because my tears have found a darker 


spring? 
Lir. Think them thy morning, my 

enthusiast bride: 

This spot is only secret when the eyes 

Of man are sealed—my heart then flies 
from sleep, 

(That essence of our life,) and springs 
to love, 

To thee, to thy young bosom, leads thee 
forth 

Amidst the wond’ring stillness of the 
skies, 

And finds thee—weeping in a virtuous 


dream, 
Thu. And dost thou marvel that I 

weep? thou chid’st, 

Oh! yes, thou chid’st—and then my 
startled blood 

Trembles like some weak stream» when 
winds stray o’er it. 

I did not bid thee welcome as to night 

Thou cam’st to crown my careless heart 
with freedom— 

Twill reign its hour, and then resume 


its chain. 

Thou fear’st that I should fice from this 
wild scene, 

Where thou hast built’ my marriage 
bower—oh, no! 

Alas! the world possesses but one 
forin 


These eyes can weep to see, pervesely 
weep— 

For from that glance, that voice, wheron 
still rests 

The remnant of my shattered mind, tris 
frame, 

Wearied and wasting, should be steepal 
in darkness, 

Unknown and terrible—J could not mcet 

His gaze, and live! 

Tir, Mean’st thou the boy, Duralmi? 
Thu. Thy brother, him from whom 

thou’st torn me—him 

Whose sire and thine sustained me on 
his heart, 

And wove a sinless vision of delight. 

He marked Duralmi’s passion, through 
its veil 

Of fear, and mine was sparkling on my 
brow ! 

His smile it was that lit ourlove’s young 
temple, 

And we were wed—in soul, Lirusio, wed! 

Though darkly o'er our glee thy death 
frown came, 

Entombing hope, not crushing love— 
the voice 

That breathed despair was thine, thine 
the vast shade 

That rushed along the moonlight of our 
minds, 

And left the fabric of our earthly passion 

Splendid in ruin still! 

. Lir. Thy words, Thusilia, 

Woo not my feelings to repose; thou 
deem'st 

Because no softened look, no varied tone, 

No sighing pledge of sufferance, betrays 

Affection’s fervour, that Lirusio knows 

But one cold, firm emotion—recéive 
now 

This —— quivering hand—oh! can 
it be 


Scorn of a world so mean, or prisou’d 
rage, 
Terror, remorse, that thus makes every 


vein 

Pregnant with liquid fire? The wander- 
ing dews 

Baffled and powerless, descend like dust : 

The air hath caught a hot destroying 
spirit, 

That fixes on my faint and fevered limbs 

Its scorching influence; drinking the 


tears 
Wept by the thousand pitying eyes of 
night, 
O'er love like mine—spurned, and dis- 
graced, and stung, 
By thee, by thee, to phrenzy— 
Thu. 'Tis the work 
Of the dark impulse that hath led thee on 
In mystery to evil, stained thy deeds 
With selfish searchings after, happiness 
Through others’ pain and ruin. 
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Lir. No, Thusilia— 

Oh! shriak not from me; though my 
brow is stern, 

My heart shares not its fierceness, "Twas 
my father 

That taught thee thus to think of one 
he loves not. 

Duralmi too—ob, no! I will not hide 

My hate of son and sire, the loved and 
loving! 

They (for I never could dissemble) saw: 

My unbound spirit rising into light, 

And daring to trace out a mightier path 

Than marks the trembling progress of 
the crowd : 

They sought, but found not, vile hypo- 


crisy 
Flashing its falsehood from my eyes and 


eart ; 

They learned that I had scoffed at com- 
mon ties, 

Creating others, new and nobler far, 

Oh! far more true—but I was checked 
and chained, 

And slow paced penitence came whim- 
pering then 

Of hope and preservation——so they 
deemed 

In their mind’s cunning; I deceived 
them not. 

Yes, my Thusilia, I am one apart 

From man in action and in feeling, yet 

The fond and passionate immensity 

Of my wild love for thee, o’ermasters all 

These fickle slaves of ill have conjur’d up 

Of hatred, and devoted to the world 

Would make me its idolater. 

Thu. Oh, haste, 

Haste then to join the throng of busy 
men ; 

Subdue thy heart’s rebellion, and awake 

From death-like sleep the good that 
moulders there, 

Deep buried, not extinguished: greet 
thy fellow 

With smiles of confidence and freedom ; 
seek 

Thy rest, abandoned, where alone it 
waits thee, 

Within the thousand unpresuming breasts 

That follow virtue in her loftiest flights ; 

Seek it around the social hearths of men ; 

Beneath the roof hung high, but yet 
secure, 

The golden roof of dear philanthropy! 

Seek it in cheerful converse with the 
world, 

But deem not that thou e’er can’st win 
from one, 

The wretch thou’st bound within a bridal 
wreath 

Of tears, a promise of affection, pledged 

To one so far beyond thee ! 

Lir. I will hold 

My heart down still, altho’ it mounts 

and strives 


To cast its love blood from it, in its 
sense 
Of great and bitter anguish. Thou hast 


wrung 

What none beside can reach. The sense- 
less boy, 

The object of thy guilty passion, he 

Hath borne my curses long, and still 


the seas 

And mountains will not crush him— 
daring girl! 

That laughing pride of thine, and 
thoughtless scorn, 


May yet be bowed to deep humility. 

Oh! then enjoy thy heart smiles, while 
the li 

Is mute i of pity: Iam stung— 

Blood is the draught for which my soul 
hath thirst, 

And what blood so delicious as thine 
own! 

I'll bathe me in its beauty. 
better 

To see it in its red and bubbling flow, 

Gracing the thankless earth, than let it 
feed 

An impure passion ; it may be—thou’rt 
mine! 

I will not have thy body's sweets, 
Thusilia, 

Without the heart—I will not brook to, 
hold 

The casket of a gem another wears ! 

Thu. Oh! thou art kind—but strike, 

and thou shalt see 

How well a woman can sustain the death 

That hath its source in love. Oh, she 
will bear 

In that one passion’s holiness, a pang 

As mighty as the whirlwind—let the 
waters 

Dash on the rock, and dash—and yet 
be spurn’d 

Back to their frantic spring! Oh, wo- 
man’s eye 

Whate’er in joy, was never yet the mirror 

Of her soul’s grief: that will not die in 
tears, 

Like joy worn out with smiles; it hath 
more depth 

Than man’s distrust accords it, where 
"tis born 

Of that pure tenderness, whose home is 
woman. 

And is not love the young heart’s diadem, 

That doth but fit it for a massy robe 

Of many woes, whose splendour grows 
apart 

Of the bowed life it burthens, -till the 
hands 

Of time pluck from it all its jewelled 


It were 


mp» 
And caading it in wild, fantastic shapes, 
Deck out a vest for madness, or a shroud 
For beauty passed away ! 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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106 THE MIRROR OF THE STAGE; 


Cheatrical Chit Chat. 


THEATRICAL Faux Pas, It is rd- 
moured, and with some appearance of 
truth, that the delicate civilities of an 
eminent tragedian to the lady of a citi- 
zen of some note, have at length as- 
sumed a countenance extremely crimi- 
nal, though at the same time, we are 
sorry to say it, quite natural. It more- 
over appears, that as the lover has been 
soactive,and his ladye-loveso courteously 
passive, the abused party has declined 
standing neuter; and not being tem- 
pered exactly like 

Cato the sententious, 
“ Who lent his lady to his friend Hor- 
tensius,” 
he is bent on seeking legal redress. It 
is whispered that the actor intends wait- 
ing the result of the action ere he takés 
his departure for America. 

Mr. Jones, of Covent Garden, it is 
said, transfers his services to Drury 
Lane at the conclusion of the present 
season. 

MUNDEN will of course takes his 
farewell benefit at Drury. It is never- 
theless reported privately that he will, 
accompanied by HARLEY and KNienT, 
appear for a limited time in a few of his 
Crack parts at Covent Garden, that 
being the stage on which he first made 
his appearance. 

Mrs, WAYLETT is engaged on liberal 
term by Mr. Exxuiston for three sea- 
sons. The theatre will not sustain much 
loss by the secession of MapamMeE Ves- 
TRIS, in spite of her eternal Don. 

Mr. Epitror—lI have just received 
aletter from a friend in Philadelphia, 
which speaks of the enthusiastic admi- 
ration with which Mr. Boorn is receiv- 
ed in that city. He is the rare exotic 
which, having been neglected in Eng- 
land, is transplanted into a more luxuri- 
ant soil; its buds have consequently un- 


folded themselves, and now emit their 
effulgence over the whele New World. 
The unprotected aspirant to fame arrived 
upon the shores of our trans-atlantic . 
brethren; harrassed and weary with the 
continued scenes of misfortune which 
befel him in his own country; but the 
merits which we refused to acknowledge, 
others duly appreciated; their fostering 
hand fed the expiring embers of his fire, 
and it has now kindled into a most bril- 
liant flame, they are amply rewarded for 
their pains. Mr. B.’s voice, since TU 
arrival in America, has acquired. more 
fullness, and his whole style greatly im- 
proved. His Jago is spoken of as be- 
ing a perfect picture; he is the very 
villain that Shakspeare drew, The fe- 
rocious cunning of the wretch is finely 
blended with the pride and ambition of 
the soldier. His Hamlet—Richard-- 
Luke—Shylock—Osmond, &c. are like- 
wise masterly specimens of histrionic art. 
We may therefore ardently wish for the 
hour to hail his return to his native land. 
Your's, &c. SIDNEY. 


Mr. KEAN is, we learn, at Brighton, 
in so dangerous a state, that Mrs. K. is 
obliged to lead him at intervals up and 
down the pier, where it is witi: much 
difficulty he respires. We hope that no 
premature effort will be made to re- 
establish his health by practical exer- 
tion, to which he is at present 0 utterly 
unequal—and that a few weeks, though 
contrary, we understand, to his own 
anticipations, will restore him to us in 
his wonted vigour of frame, and capa- 
city of mind. Genius is always way- 
ward, and we may well be contented to 
take it, like Young Absolute’s estate, 
with the “ live stock on it asit stands.” 
KEAN, after all, is as we have heard 
him called—“ the BYRON of the Stage.” 
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